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Religious Minorities and Religious Dissent in the 


Byzantine and Sasanian Empires (590-641): 


Sources for the Historical Background 


DAVID FRENDO 


Introduction 


Apart from the dominant religion of each Empire, 
namely Christianity and Zoroastrianism, our 
concern here must be with the position of Jews 
in the Byzantine Empire, where to all intents 
and purposes all minority faiths were officially 
proscribed with the sole and limited! exception 
of Judaism, and with the position of both Chris- 
tians and Jews in the relatively pluralistic and 
generally less intolerant Empire of Sasanian Iran. 
Within the two dominant religions themselves, 
on the other hand, it seems that any form of 
openly expressed deviation or dissent was met 
with official disapproval and subjected to relent- 
less persecution.” 

The peculiar and unhappy relationship of 
Christianity to Judaism calls for some brief words 
of explanation and appears to be defined by the 
nature of Christianity itself—derivative, theolog- 
ically incompatible,’ and, from the outset, poten- 
tially antagonistic.* 

To conclude, it may be necessary to return, 
when discussing certain questions of interpreta- 
tion, to some of the issues that have been touched 
upon both here and in the accompanying foot- 
notes. In what follows, however, it should be 
noted that the sources upon which the present 
discussion will focus are: John of Nikiu, Sebeos, 
Antiochus Strategius, and Antiochus, the monk 
of the Lavra of St. Sabas. 
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The Events of 589-590, Their Back- 
ground and Immediate Aftermath 


In 572, Justin II, the immediate successor of Jus- 
tinian, deliberately provoked a war with Iran. 
This war dragged on inconclusively throughout a 
period of sixteen to seventeen years and encom- 
passed the reigns of three Roman emperors, Jus- 
tin II (565-578), Tiberius I Constantine (578-582), 
and Maurice (582-602) and of two Persian kings, 
Khusrau I (531-579) and Hurmazd IV (579-590). 
But sometime in the second half of August 589 
there occurred an event not only remarkable per 
se in the history of Sasanian Iran but destined 
to have a sequel that was almost unthinkable in 
that highly centralized dynastic monarchy whose 
popular appeal and religious mystique were 
built around the notion of legitimate succession 
through membership of a single, irreplaceable, 
royal family. On being dismissed and publically 
humiliated by his sovereign, Hurmazd IV, as a 
consequence of a defeat which he and his army 
had suffered in Caucasian Albania at the hands 
of the Byzantine general Romanus, Bahram Cho- 
bin rebelled with overwhelming support from his 
troops. Bahram’s initial intention may well have 
been to march against Hurmazd, depose him, and 
replace him with his son Khusrau. In the mean- 
time, however, Hurmazd was deposed (6th of Feb- 
ruary 590), blinded, finally executed, and replaced 
on the throne by his son Khusrau as the result of 
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a palace conspiracy. This left Bahram no longer in 
the position of a potential kingmaker but in that 
of a rebel, fearful for his own safety and unwilling, 
perhaps with good reason, to treat with his new 
sovereign. Events had moved fast and would con- 
tinue to do so. On the 15th of February 590 Khus- 
rau had been crowned king—not more than four 
days later Hurmazd had been murdered and by the 
20th of February, Bahram and his army were only 
a few miles distant from Ctesiphon. Bahram, who 
had little difficulty in defeating Khusrau’s hastily 
assembled forces on the 28th of February, was to 
face an insuperable obstacle on the 9th of March® 
when, unable to secure the collaboration of the 
nobles and the Zoroastrian clergy, he placed the 
diadem on his own head, thereby attempting to 
overthrow by the single act of self-coronation one 
of the mightiest pillars of Sasanian society, the 
principle of dynastic legitimacy. 

In the meantime, Khusrau, who had fled on 
the first of March, together with a small retinue, 
eventually made his way to the Roman frontier, 
to seek the protection of the emperor Maurice 
and his help in an effort to regain the throne. With 
only a few trusted advisers and lacking all expe- 
rience of such matters, Khusrau was ill-equipped 
for the months of hard bargaining that were to 
follow. It was not in fact until late autumn that 
Maurice officially promised aid to Khusrau, who 
had agreed to cede Dara and Martyropolis to the 
Romans and to give up all claims to Armenia.’ 


Difficult Decisions: The Chronicle of 
John of Nikiu and Sebeos 


The emperor Maurice’s decision to help Khusrau 
regain his throne has come in for much adverse 
criticism both in our meagre surviving sources 
and in modern works of historical scholarship, 
and various attempts have been made to explain 
the Roman emperor’s motivation for taking such 
a decision. What these judgements and explana- 
tions have in common is that almost all are co- 
loured by varying degrees of historical hindsight. 
Their lowest common denominator is the knowl- 
edge of: a) Khusrau’s conquest and occupation of 
the Eastern Provinces of the Byzantine Empire, b) 
Heraclius’ even more transient re-conquest, and 
c) the fait accompli of the Arab conquest. 

It seems not unreasonable therefore to exam- 
ine briefly the two surviving ancient accounts 
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of Maurice’s deliberations with his advisers over 
whether to back Khusrau in his attempt to regain 
his throne and of his subsequent decision to do 
SO. 

There is a somewhat garbled account of these 
proceedings in the late seventh-century Chron- 
icle of John of Nikiu: 


And when the younger Chosroes saw what had be- 
fallen, he took to flight and reached the Roman terri- 
tory. And having made himself known to the Roman 
officials, he sent ambassadors to the emperor Maurice 
with the request that he should be permitted to remain 
under the Roman sway, and that he should make war 
on the Persians and seize their kindom and make it 
(part of} the Roman empire. And the emperor Maurice 
betook himself to John, patriarch of the city of Con- 
stantinople, in order to deliberate with him. And this 
John was an ascetic and eat no (animal?) food whatever, 
and drank no wine, but supported himself sufficiently 
on the produce of the field and on green vegetables. 
And there came together to him all the magistrates 
and officers in order to deliberate with him regarding 
Chosroes, king of Persia, who had come to them. And 
John cried aloud to them all and said unto them: “This 
man who has murdered his father cannot benefit the 
empire. Nay it is Christ our true God, who will war on 
our behalf at all times against the nations that attack 
us. And as for this man who has not been faithful to his 
father, how will he be faithful to the Roman Empire?” 
But the emperor Maurice did not accept the advice of 
the patriarch wherewith he advised him, and likewise 
his officers, and he wrote to Domitian, (the son of) his 
father’s brother, who was bishop of Melitene, and to 
Narses, commander of the forces in the east, and com- 
manded him to take all the Roman troops and set out 
and establish Chosroes, king of Persia, and to annihi- 
late all his adversaries.® 


The second translated extract, which is taken 
from the Armenian historical work attributed to 
Sebeos, is considerably more lucid and informa- 
tive and quite different in both narrative presenta- 
tion and geographical perspective: 


Then king Khosrov sent to king Maurice prominent 
men with gifts and wrote as follows: “Give me the 
throne and royal station of my fathers and ancestors; 
send me an army in support with which I may be able 
to defeat my enemy; and restore my kingdom; |then] I 
shall be your son. I shall give you the regions of Syria— 
Aruastan as far as the city of Nisibis—and of the land 
of Armenia the area of Tanuter authority as far as Ayr- 
arat and the city of Dvin, up to the shore of the lake of 
Bznunik’ and to Arestawan and a great part of the land 
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of Iberia as far as the city of Tp’khis. Let us observe a 
pact of peace until the death of us both; and let this 
oath be secure between us and between our sons who 
will reign after us.” 

Then the king gathered all the senate and asked 
their advice. He said: “the Persians have killed their 
king and installed his son as king. The royal army has 
installed someone else as king in the east. He came 
with a large army and seized the kingdom for himself. 
The former’s young son has come to me and seeks from 
us an army in support, and promises to act thus. Now 
what shall we do? Shall we agree? Is it proper to agree, 
or not?” Then they said: “it is not proper to agree, be- 
cause they are an impious nation and altogether de- 
ceitful. In their distress they make promises, but when 
they emerge into calmer [times], they renege. We have 
suffered many ills from them, let them slaughter each 
other, and we shall have relief.” 

At that point king Khosrov was in great danger and 
saw death before his eyes; for he had escaped from the 
mouth of the lion but had fallen into the mouth of ene- 
mies from whom there was no flight. But the king re- 
jected the advice of the senate.’ 


In the first extract, the distribution of interest 
and information appears to be concentrated on 
the asceticism of the patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, John the Faster (582-595), the emperor Mau- 
rice’s decision to ignore the unanimous advice 
of the patriarch and the other officials, and the 
same emperor’s family relationship to Domitian, 
the bishop of Melitene. Incidentally, the grounds 
put into the mouth of the patriarch for rejecting 
Khusrau’s appeal for help, namely, the folly of 
making a pact with a parricide of unredeemable 
wickedness and innate treachery, are a patent 
anachronism, reflecting, as they do, a well-worn 
propaganda motif of the reign of Heraclius.!° 
The narrative portions of this extract are for the 
most part straightforward, but the writer never- 
theless succeeds in completely misrepresenting 
the nature of the concessions offered Maurice by 
Khusrau. 

The passage from the Armenian historical 
work, on the other hand, contains some detailed 
information with regard to the nature and extent 
of the territory that Khusrau was prepared to con- 
cede and appears to be more impersonal in tone. 
It ascribes no part whatsoever to the patriarch in 
the advice which the senate gives to Maurice and 
makes no mention of any act of filial impiety on 
the part of Khusrau. Instead, the grounds alleged 
for rejecting the fugitive monarch’s appeal are that 
“they (i.e. the Persians) are an impious nation and 
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altogether deceitful.” In other words a hostile na- 
tional stereotype, apparently universally accepted 
in the Armenian literary tradition,!! has taken 
the place of a personal attack on Khusrau. Finally, 
in the last paragraph of our second extract, histor- 
ical accuracy has succumbed to the attractions of 
dramatic presentation. Khusrau cannot possibly 
have been present at these deliberations. 

But the confusion generated by these two later 
accounts should not be allowed to obscure either 
the true nature or the urgency of the choice con- 
fronting Maurice at the time. An unnecessary 
war provoked in the first instance by Justin H had 
dragged on for sixteen years, already with conse- 
quences that were proving disastrous for the Sa- 
sanian Empire and with at least a potential threat 
to the future stability of the Byzantine. If the war 
were to be brought to a speedy and satisfactory 
conclusion, an accommodation would have to be 
reached with the enemy, either by helping to re- 
store Khusrau to his throne or by treating with 
a usurper in control of a powerful army, thereby 
adding the seal of official approval to this act of 
usurpation. That was the question facing Maurice 
at the time and the advice offered by his alleged 
advisers did nothing to answer it. In the circum- 
stances, it is hard to think of a more intelligent 
and rational decision than the one that was taken 
by the Roman emperor at the time. On the other 
hand, the question for the two main religious mi- 
norities in Iran was whether to throw in their lot 
with Bahram, now firmly in control of much of 
the empire, to support the ousted monarch, or to 
preserve some kind of neutrality. All three options 
were at least theoretically available to the Chris- 
tians. And neutrality was the carefully thought- 
out policy adopted by the Catholicus Išoʻyahb.!? 
It was an option open only to the Christians, 
because in the event of victory for Bahram the 
Nestorian Catholicus would have conceded what 
the Roman emperor had refused, and in the event 
of Khusrau’s regaining his throne with the help 
of a Roman army the latter would have been in 
no position to embark on a wholesale persecu- 
tion of his Christian subjects. For the Jews there 
probably was no alternative but to throw in their 
lot with Bahram, apart from which there were 
other considerations which in any case might 
have encouraged them to do so.!3 While there is a 
brief notice from the hostile pen of Theophylact 
Simocatta of the military execution, during the 
concluding stages of the struggle against Bahram 
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by Khusrau’s commander Mebodes, of a large 
number of Jews suspected of having supported 
Bahram, we have no evidence thereafter of any 
systematic attempt to deviate from the general 
policy of according tolerated status to religious 
minorities pursued by Khusrau until relatively 
late in his reign.!* 


The Persian Capture and Sack of 
Jerusalem in 614: Sebeos 


As far as I can discover, the earliest critical at- 
tempt to make historical sense of the poorly 
attested but extremely important sequence of 
events leading up to and including the Persian 
capture and sack of Jerusalem in 614 and its im- 
mediate aftermath was made over a century ago 
by Angelo Pernice.!° It is still valuable and will 
supply the indispensable foundation on which 
(with appropriate modifications) my own at- 
tempted reconstruction is based. 

Early in 614, after the surrender of the rest of 
Palestine, the Persian general Shahrbaraz initi- 
ated negotiations from his base in Caesarea for 
the surrender on terms and peaceful occupation 
of Jerusalem. An agreement was reached, a Per- 
sian garrison installed, and an initially smooth 
transition to Persian control achieved. But some 
time later, a rebellion broke out in the course of 
which the Christian insurgents killed the Persian 
garrison. This outbreak of violence was followed 
by fierce fighting between the more numerous 
Christian and the numerically smaller pro-Per- 
sian Jewish inhabitants of Jerusalem, in which 
many Jews were killed and the remainder barely 
managed to escape. Shahrbaraz then arrived with 
his forces and set siege to the city, capturing it 
nineteen days later. After the slaughter of large 
numbers of its inhabitants, the city was pillaged 
and burnt. 

Since by far the most complete and accurate 
account of these events is that preserved by Se- 
beos!¢ (as Pernice was the first to realize}, it seems 
appropriate at this point to quote the relevant 
passage in Professor R. W. Thomson’s translation: 


At that time the army of the Persian king was en- 
camped at Caesarea of Palestine; their general called 
Ramiozan, that is Khoteam,!’ parleyed with Jerusalem 
that they should willingly submit and be left in peace 
and prosperity. 
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At first they [the inhabitants of Jerusalem] agreed and 
submitted. They offered the general and the [Persian| 
princes splendid gifts. They requested reliable officers, 
whom they installed in their midst to guard the city. 
But after some months had passed, while all the mass 
of the ordinary people were complaisant, the youths 
of the city killed the officers of the Persian king, and 
themselves rebelled against his authority. Then there 
was warfare between the inhabitants of Jerusalem, Jew- 
ish and Christian. The larger number of Christians had 
the upper hand and slew many of the Jews. The surviv- 
ing Jews jumped from the walls and went to the Persian 
army. Then Khoteam, that is Etrazmiozan, gathered his 
troops, went and camped around Jerusalem, and be- 
sieged it. He attacked it for 19 days. Having mined the 
foundations of the city from below, they brought down 
the wall. 

On the 19th day [of the siege], in the month of 
Margats‘, which was the 28th day of the month, in the 
25th year of the reign of Apruéz Khosrov, ten days after 
Easter, the Persian army captured Jerusalem. For three 
days they put to the sword and slew all the populace of 
the city. And they stayed within the city for 21 days. 
Then they came out and camped outside the city and 
burned the city with fire. They added up the number of 
fallen corpses, and the total of those killed was 17,000 
people; and the living whom they captured were 35,000 
people. They also arrested the patriarch, whose name 
was Zak‘aria, and the custodian of the Cross. In their 
search for the life-bearing Cross, they began to torture 
them; and many of the clergy they decapitated at that 
time. Then they showed them the place where it lay 
hidden and they took it away into captivity. The silver 
and gold of the city they melted down and brought to 
the king’s court. 

Then a command arrived from the king to have 
mercy on those who had fallen prisoner, to rebuild the 
city, and to re-establish [its inhabitants] there in each 
one’s rank. He ordered the Jews to be expelled from the 
city. And they promptly carried out the king’s com- 
mand with great alacrity. They appointed a certain 
arch-priest over the city by the name of Modestos.!8 


It may prove necessary to return elsewhere in 
the course of the present discussion to some of 
the questions raised by this particular translated 
extract. 


An Eyewitness Account of Events: 
Antiochus Strategius 


About four years after the publication of Per- 
nice’s work, which was the first serious attempt 
to produce a modern critical history of the reign 
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of Heraclius that should make effective use of all 
the evidence available to historians at the time of 
writing, his findings were to a certain extent over- 
taken by the publication of a hitherto unknown 
eyewitness account of the Persian capture and 
sack of Jerusalem in 614. This account had been 
preserved in a Georgian version of a largely lost 
Greek original. Its otherwise unknown author is 
named at the beginning of the work as “Antio- 
chus Strategius, a monk of the Lavra of St Sabas.” 
The Georgian text was edited and published on 
the basis of two manuscripts by N. Marr in 1909, 
together with a Russian translation. Then in 1912 
P. Peeters discovered that a manuscript which 
had recently been acquired by the Bodleian Li- 
brary contained a hitherto unknown third copy of 
Antiochus Strategius’ narrative discourse. Many 
years later, in 1952, Peeters pronounced this 
manuscript to be a copy which was “very close 
to the original, the most ancient and manifestly 
the best to have come down to us”!? and in 1960, 
Gérard Garitte published an edition based on the 
Oxford manuscript but taking account in his ap- 
paratus criticus of the variants contained in the 
other two codices. Accordingly it will be neces- 
sary to describe and discuss briefly the contents, 
context, character, and historical reliability of the 
evidence supplied by Antiochus Strategius. 
Firstly, the date of composition can be nar- 
rowed down to within certain limits. A termi- 
nus post quem is provided by the latest datable 
event recorded in Strategius’ account, which is 
the death on the 17th of December 630 of the pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem Modestus.2° A terminus ante 
quem is offered by the author’s failure to mention 
so cataclysmic an event as the surrender of Jeru- 
salem to the Arabs by the patriarch Sophronius 
in a.H. 17/23 Jan. 638-11 Jan. 639, or even the 
siege preceding its surrender. Sometime there- 
fore during that brief period of five or so years 
of relative tranquillity following the apparently 
decisive triumph of Roman arms Strategius must 
have composed, and then, on a suitably solemn 
but unfortunately unspecified occasion, recited?! 
to an audience consisting of his fellow monks the 
curious piece of writing which has contrived to 
survive the wreckage of time through the me- 
dium of translations into Georgian and Arabic. 
Within its relatively simple narrative framework 
this sermon-like composition, replete with bib- 
lical quotation and allusion, continually moves 
between a verbose and declamatory style? and 
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that of a formal lament, centering as it does on 
the three major themes of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, the captivity and victorious return of the 
Cross, and the bitterness of individual experience 
and personal recollection. There is also a marked 
escalation in the rhetoric of denunciation and re- 
ligiously inspired hatred. 

On the whole, Strategius reveals very little 
about himself. It is only at a late stage in his ac- 
count that he shifts his narrative focus in order to 
emphasize his individual role as an eyewitness of 
the events he has been describing.*° Three chap- 
ters later,2* Antiochus Strategius abruptly noti- 
fies his listeners that a point has been reached at 
which his own eyewitness account has come to 
an end, a state of affairs which he then explains by 
a short and unheralded reference to his successful 
flight under cover of darkness in the company of 
a number of his fellow monks shortly after their 
arrival in Persia and to his eventual return to Je- 
rusalem. This sudden revelation is tinged with 
self-reproach for pusillanimous conduct, remorse 
at having deserted the patriarch Zacharias and the 
other captives, and regret at not sharing in the 
(presumably) “heavenly” recompense. 

In many ways Strategius’ rambling and dis- 
jointed account of events leading up to the cap- 
ture and sack of Jerusalem2° tends to corroborate 
and confirm and occasionally to supplement what 
Sebeos states succinctly but with much greater 
clarity. Interestingly Strategius, in his efforts to 
absolve Zacharias of any responsibility for the ca- 
tastrophe, lays all the blame on the activities of 
the circus factions, whilst expatiating on their in- 
nate propensity for violence and diabolic wicked- 
ness. They alone are held responsible for breaking 
the terms of surrender agreed upon by Zacharias*° 
and are accused of having forced the patriarch to 
participate in their rebellion.?’ This latter point 
may even have been correct, but from the perspec- 
tive of the victorious Persians after the fall of Jeru- 
salem, Zacharias can hardly have failed to appear 
fatally compromised. 

Although tales of visions and miracles abound 
in this typical product of a 7th century monastic 
environment, there are also valuable instances of 
authentic detail. Thus, the Persian commander 
gave orders that those with useful trades should 
be separated from the rest of the population in 
order to be taken away as captives to Persia. The 
others were crowded into the presumably dried- 
up bed of Lake Mamila/Mamilla, where many 
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died from asphyxiation, heat, hunger, and thirst. 
The location of this place of torment is described 
as “two bowshots outside Jerusalem’’2° and about 
two stades distant from the Tower of David. 


A Different Kind of Eyewitness 
Account: Antiochus of the 
Lavra of St. Sabas 


Towards the end of the nineteenth century, Karl 
Krumbacher suggested that a certain Antiochus, 
a monk of the Lavra of St. Sabas in Palestine and 
author of the Pandectes, a wide-ranging compen- 
dium of edifying precepts drawn from scriptural 
and patristic sources and intended to be of ben- 
efit for the practice of the religious life, was also 
the author of another quite different composition 
appended to this work in the form of a lament 
over the grievous ills which befell Jerusalem in 
614.29 This identification was rejected in 1959 
by Hans-Georg Beck, who argues that the char- 
acter of the account of the massacre of forty-four 
monks contained in the letter of Antiochus to Eu- 
stathius, abbot of the Attaline Monastery in An- 
cyra, which serves as a preface to the Pandectes, 
is completely different from that of the narrative 
attributed to Antiochus Strategius in the Geor- 
gian version of the largely lost Greek original. 
He notes, moreover, that the author of the Pan- 
dectes is not referred to anywhere in the extant 
tradition as Antiochus Strategius and reinforces 
his argument by pointing out that in the Arabic 
version edited by P. Peeters in 1923-1924 99 the 
narrator is called “Eustratius.”?! Accordingly, he 
concludes that “Whilst this Strategius or Eustra- 
tius must also have been a monk of the Mar Saba 
monastery, nothing justifies identifying him with 
Antiochus.” 32 

Beck’s argument rests partly on inference from 
established facts and partly on stylistic criteria 
which, even in the case of a faithful and much 
fuller version of a largely lost original than was 
available in 1959, might not prove decisive. 
Nevertheless, it merits serious consideration. 

But there is at hand, I believe, evidence of a 
much simpler and more compelling nature, which 
supports Beck’s conclusion. This important evi- 
dence had never been taken into account because 
it had virtually been locked away in the Greek 
text of the little-read letter which accompanies 
Antiochus’ Pandectes.*° In order therefore to elu- 
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cidate this point and because this document con- 
tains other no less valuable information, it will 
be necessary to translate and discuss the bulk of 
Antiochus’ letter to Eustathius: 


Letter of the monk Antiochus of the Lavra of St. 
Sabas to Eustathius, Superior of the Monastery 
of Attaline in the city of Ancyra in Galatia, con- 
cerning the Sainted Fathers there,** wherein also 
{mention is made of] 130 Chapters, and a Confes- 
sional Prayer:°° 


... you wrote to me, reverend Father Eustathius, of 
how you have endured much tribulation, moving from 
place to place and from region to region through fear of 
the prevailing Chaldaean storm,*° and of how, owing 
to your inability to carry heavy books around with you 
and to gain easy access in your place of sojourn to the 
essential desiderata, you were afflicted with “hunger 
and thirst, not for bread and water but to hear the word 
of the Lord” in accordance with what has been spo- 
ken in Holy Writ.?” When you instructed your humble 
servant to condense the Divine Scriptures, both Old 
and New, in such a way as to constitute a work which 
should be neither a burden for you to carry about nor 
one in which anything conducive to the advantage and 
salvation of the soul had been omitted, I eagerly com- 
plied with your instructions and set about transferring 
all the material that you were seeking from Holy Scrip- 
ture into one hundred and thirty chapters, forming a 
unified whole yet divided up in such a way that the 
reader should not be subjected to a confused jumble. 
These [chapters] I have sent to Your Piety. Offer up, 
therefore, when you receive them, fitting words of 
praise and thanksgiving to God, who “makes perfect 
His power in weakness.”38 And requite us with your 
readily-received prayers in order that we may live out 
the rest of our life in accordance with what is pleasing 
to God. And if, as is to be expected, you should find 
any shortcomings, please excuse them and put them 
down to lack of learning and to haste in complying 
with your injunction. Moreover, since you sent a fur- 
ther request in your letter to the effect that I indicate 
to you, reverend Father, concerning the Sainted Fathers 
of our Lavra, whether those things are true which you 
said you had heard from many people with regard to 
the mode of their life and the manner of their death, 
insomuch as they are scarcely credible and almost im- 
possible to take in, I deemed it necessary to give you 
first a brief account concerning them and then subjoin 
the chapters on Holy Scripture. 

To give an account of their virtuous way of life is 
in keeping neither with the present occasion nor with 
my own limited powers of expression. But let me con- 
fine myself to this single observation: they truly were 
men of God (if indeed one should call them “men” and 
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not “angels”) in view of their selfless dedication to 
the practice of virtue and tranquillity and on account 
of their labours for the sake of piety undertaken from 
their youth and in the pursuit of which they had grown 
old, venerable old men, grey-haired in age and in wis- 
dom, virtuous, humble, modest, sober, truthful, just, 
God-fearing, refraining from all wrongdoing, deficient 
in the practice of no virtuous act and filled with divine 
love. Some of them had not set foot outside the Lavra 
for over fifty or sixty years. Some of them did not even 
go out as far as the church, nor had they seen the city 
since the time they had embraced the monastic life. 
They were adorned with every kind of virtue, earthly 
angels and heavenly mortals. That was why they 
earned such an end and won the prize of martyrdom. 
When the Ishmaelites approached our Lavra, one 
week before the occupation of the Holy City, and plun- 
dered all the sacred vessels in the church, the bulk of 
the monks immediately withdrew. But the steadfast 
servants of Christ stayed on, not wishing to abandon 
the place. And the barbarians seized them and tortured 
them without mercy, thinking to find money in the 
possession of men who had none of this world’s goods. 
In the end, failing to achieve their goal, they hacked 
them all to pieces in a fit of insane fury. But the blessed 
[martyrs],2° rejoicing with glad countenance, gratefully 
gave up their lives since they had long been harbouring 
the desire “to depart from life and be with Christ.”4° 
Their scattered and dismembered bodies had lain un- 
buried for several days by the time we got there from 
Arabia.*! The abbot Nicomedes fainted on witnessing 
the pitiful sight of the elderly monks and was lifted up 
almost lifeless. Meanwhile Modestus, that most holy 
man, arrived, gathered up all the dead bodies of the 
holy martyrs and washed them, shedding copious tears 
and embracing their holy and steadfast remains, and 
placed them in the graves reserved for senior monks. 
And after performing the customary service over them, 
he quoted the passage from Isaiah which runs: Just men 
perish and no one gives it a thought; from the face of 
iniquity the righteous man is removed. His grave shall 
be at peace.** And [he quoted]: The souls of the righ- 
teous are in the hand of the Lord. Torment shall not 
lay hold of them. In the eyes of the foolish they ap- 
peared to die, but they are at peace and their hope of 
immortality is complete. Slight was their affliction, 
great will be their blessings. For God has put them to 
the test and has found them worthy of His presence. 
And, like a perfect offering, he has accepted them and 
in the time of their visitation they shall shine forth.* 
When he (i.e. Modestus} had spoken these words on the 
subject of the Sainted Fathers, he urged us not to aban- 
don our own place but to stay on nobly in the face of 
our ordeal, being mindful of what the Lord said: “For, 
narrow is the gate and hard the road that leads to life,”** 
and of the apostle’s words: “It is by way of many afflic- 
tions that we must enter God’s kingdom.”’*» Yielding to 
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his exhortation, we stayed in the Lavra for about two 
months. And when once more we got wind of a bar- 
barian presence, we were afraid and took refuge in a 
monastery, named after the abbot Anastasius, close to 
the Holy City (about twenty stades distant from it) and 
uninhabited at the time. And after spending about two 
years there,*° we were entreated by the aforesaid most 
saintly Modestus to return once more and dwell in our 
own place.*’ 


This document has been somewhat neglected 
so far, yet its importance is considerable. In the 
first place, it allows us to date significant events 
in the life of Antiochus, the monk of the Lavra of 
St. Sabas, from Antiochus’ own account of events 
and and disposes once and for all of any attempt 
to identify him with Antiochus Strategius/amba 
Eustratius. 

The massacre of the forty-four monks of the 
Lavra of St. Sabas occurred one week before the 
capture of Jerusalem.*® Some days later, Anti- 
ochus and Nicomedes were confronted with the 
gruesome spectacle of the aged monks’ unburied 
and mutilated remains, the work, we are told, of 
a raiding party of marauding Bedouins.*? Finally, 
the unambiguous mention of a two-year stay in a 
safer location nearer to Jerusalem precludes any 
possibility of identifying Antiochus with the An- 
tiochus Strategius (also a monk of the same Lavra] 
who, according to his own account, was taken 
away for captivity in Persia along with the patri- 
arch Zacharias and a very large number of other 
prisoners, shortly after the sack of Jerusalem. 


The Religious Policy of Khusrau II: 
Antiochus of the Lavra of St. Sabas 


In an important and extremely detailed article, 
P. Peeters established the authenticity of two 
Greek inscriptions recorded in the Ecclesiastical 
History of Evagrius.°° According to Evagrius,°! 
Khusrau had the first of these inscribed on a gold 
cross. On regaining his throne, Khusrau sent to 
the shrine of St. Sergius an extremely precious 
bejewelled gold cross, which had originally been 
sent as an offering to the saint by the empress 
Theodora and was subsequently plundered from 
the shrine by the king’s grandfather Khusrau I. 
The inscribed plain gold cross both accompanied 
the return of Theodora’s gift to St. Sergius and ex- 
plained the circumstances of its return. On the 
7th of January 591, Khusrau had vowed to return 
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the stolen cross if the saint were to grant his 
request for help against Bahram’s general Zade- 
spram: “and on the 9th of February,” in the words 
of the inscription,>2 “they brought us the head of 
Zadespram.” Not long after that another ex-voto, 
this time inscribed on a gold paten, was duly dis- 
patched together with other gifts to the shrine of 
St. Sergius. The nature of the services rendered on 
this second occasion was somewhat different: his 
favourite wife, the Nestorian Christian Shiren, 
had been (miraculously) cured of her infertility. 
Apart from being exactly what they appear to be, 
these inscriptions no doubt served to emphasize 
Khusrau’s benevolent attitude towards the Chris- 
tians at a time when he was still heavily reliant 
on Byzantine support to ensure his own safety. 
Nothing in these two inscriptions is even vaguely 
suggestive of any kind of departure from or ques- 
tioning of ancestral religious belief or practice 
on the part of the Persian king. Yet the emperor 
Maurice’s relative Domitianus, the bishop of 
Melitene, who was entrusted with overseeing the 
progress and conditions of Khusrau’s restoration, 
seems also to have harboured some ambitious 
plan for bringing about his conversion to Chris- 
tianity. A couple of years later in fact Domitia- 
nus expressed his disappointment at the failure 
of this plan in the course of his correspondence 
with pope Gregory I.°? Perhaps Domitianus was 
attempting to repeat the apparent precedent** set 
by the conversion of Constantine. 

The shift in policy which took place in the 
poorly-documented period between 614 and 
616/617 calls for some words of comment and 
explanation. In the first place, there is not suffi- 
cient information in our extant sources to enable 
us to construct even the simplest of historical 
narratives for those important two to three years. 
One cannot construct a coherent narrative out of 
random accusations and dark hints. For example, 
how much, with any degree of confidence, can 
be reconstructed on the basis of such a brief but 
equally rare narrative statement as: “And when 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem were led off into cap- 
tivity, the Jews began to destroy the churches?”’°5 
In one sense, much of a general nature can usefully 
be inferred, out of which it is possibe to construct 
a broad picture of attitudes, objectives, reactions, 
and motivation. And in fact much excellent work 
of that kind has been done but here only the brief- 
est of references to such work must suffice. 
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The prevailing mood in and around 614 has 
been ably and succinctly sketched from a Jew- 
ish perspective by Wout van Bekkum, but even 
there an insuperable obstacle to narrative history 
is encountered as soon as the years 614-617 are 
reached. Nevertheless, his observations are espe- 
cially relevant to the present discussion and are 
worth quoting in full: 


The year 614 must have started with high expecta- 
tions when the Persians under the command of general 
Shahrbaraz invaded Palestine and rushed from Damas- 
cus through Tiberias, Sepphoris, Caesarea, and Lydda. 
The conquest of Jerusalem was within reach; in Jew- 
ish eyes the events were interpreted as a reenactment 
of the conquest in 538 BCE according to the books of 
Nehemia and Ezra, when the Persian king Cyrus al- 
lowed the Judaeans to return to the city and to rebuild 
the walls, houses, and the Temple. The large Jewish 
communities in the southern part of the Lebanon and 
the northern part of Palestine joined the Persians in a 
triumphal march to Jerusalem. The Christians of the 
city surrendered to Shahrbaraz, but in the spring of 614, 
after he had marched to Egypt, they expelled his gar- 
rison. Shahrbaraz turned back, besieged and captured 
Jerusalem, and deported most of its Christian popula- 
tion to Persia. Many churches were demolished and the 
supposed True Cross of Christ was removed from the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Unfortunately, the information about the period be- 
tween 614 and 617, when Jerusalem was supposedly 
more or less in Jewish hands under the aegis of Persia, 
is very meagre, but one may assume that the perception 
of this historical event and its reverberations in the 
imagination of contemporaries caused an intensifica- 
tion of messianic and apocalyptic thought. This type of 
apocalypticism is greatly influenced by popular Jewish 
eschatology, which emphasised the historical struggle 
between Israel and the nations within the Edom-Israel 
scheme. An inquiry into the actual history of the time 
offers hardly any certainty about the synthesis of a re- 
bellious attitude of Jews towards the Byzantines and 
the rise of interest in apocalyptic and messianic ideas.°° 


Equally, from the Christian perspective of An- 
tiochus Strategius, whose narrative sermon was 
written from personal recollection but moulded 
by the mood of vindictive triumphalism‘’ that 
followed Heraclius’ victorious and very public 
restoration of the Cross, there can also be dis- 
cerned at times a similarly hopeless recourse to 
Providential history when he tries to account for 
the disasters that overtook the Christian inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem in 614. Yet in the light of any 
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kind of rational and critical analysis these disas- 
ters can be seen to have occurred not because 
of the sins,°® real or imaginary, of the people of 
Jerusalem but as a result of decisions taken in 
faraway places at or near the top, often with in- 
adequate knowledge of the relevant facts, rarely 
in the responsible and rational exercise of power, 
and in societies increasingly oppressed by the 
weight of an accumulation of irrational fears and 
prejudices. 

Possibly in the first half of 616,5? direct Persian 
rule was imposed over the whole of Palestine, an 
event which marks an abrupt reversal of Khus- 
rau’s earlier policy towards both Christians and 
Jews. Different explanations have been offered for 
Khusrau’s decision.© No single one of these is en- 
tirely satisfactory but, if Khusrau had planned to 
incorporate all of the occupied provinces into his 
empire, then for such a plan to have any prospect 
of lasting success it would require the support or 
at least the acquiescence of the majority of his 
new subjects. Statecraft was, I suspect, the driv- 
ing force behind this more conciliatory approach 
towards the surviving Orthodox Christian clergy 
and people of Jerusalem and this new approach 
was soon to be cunningly transformed into a pol- 
icy of extending toleration in directions which 
were pan- rather than pro-Christian. 

The sudden improvement in relations between 
the Persian authorities and the Christians of Pal- 
estine now provided a window of opportunity tor 
Modestus, the only remaining representative of 
the Jerusalem clergy of sufficient stature and au- 
thority to take advantage of it. He was not slow 
in doing so. Officially confirmed by the Persian 
authorities in his de facto role as leader of the 
Orthodox Christians of Palestine and with the 
permission of his Persian masters, Modestus set 
about the difficult task of reestablishing the mon- 
asteries in the area and the even more daunting 
task of rebuilding the churches of Jerusalem. An- 
tiochus’ letter to Eustathius ends with a brief but 
enthusiastic notice of what Modestus had already 
accomplished at the time of writing. It is espe- 
cially valuable since it comes from an indepen- 
dent witness living in the thick of the events to 
which he refers and writing in such close proxim- 
ity to them as to have no inkling of what would 
happen next. The passage deserves more atten- 
tion than it has received so far. It may be rendered 
roughly as follows: 
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Behold, therefore, reverend Father Eustathius, what I 
have indicated briefly with regard to our holy [martyrs] 
and to the Lavra. Moreover, I bring you other glad tid- 
ings to cause your soul and that of every Christian who 
hears them to rejoice. For, the abovementioned most 
holy Modestus has in his care not only the the mon- 
asteries in the desert but also the city and the entire 
region; and the hand of God is at work in everything 
[he does]. Indeed, this man, truly our latter-day Besaleel 
or Zerubbabel,®! was filled with the Holy Spirit and has 
raised up anew the venerable temples of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ which were set on fire: the holy edifice 
of Golgotha, the [church of] his Holy Resurrection, 
the hallowed abode of the of the venerable Cross,° 
the Mother of churches,®’and the [church of] his Holy 
Ascension and all the other revered abodes. In conse- 
quence of this we have fair hopes for the future, as do 
especially those who come from abroad to do hommage 
to the Holy Places, and may all men glorify God, to 
whom all glory and adoration are due world without 
end; Amen.“ 


The much embellished eyewitness account of 
Antiochus’ fellow monk, Antiochus Strategius/ 
Eustratius, raises some important questions 
which, at first sight, appear to defy rational anal- 
ysis. According to this version of events, which 
obscures a number of awkward facts recorded by 
Sebeos, the patriarch Zacharias wished to agree 
to the initial terms offered by the Persians for the 
peaceful surrender of Jerusalem but was overruled 
by the disturbers of the peace and their leaders. 
This statement is manifestly untrue since we 
know that “At first, they [the inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem] agreed and submitted.” We are also in- 
formed that they abided by the the terms of the 
agreement for “some months.”66 What we do not 
know from Sebeos is who represented them in 
this agreement. But Strategius inadvertently lets 
slip that it may well have been Zacharias by put- 
ting into the mouth of the patriarch’s opponents 
words which describe him as “the leader of this 
people.’”°’ But by far the most improbable and ap- 
parently ridiculous story that Strategius has to 
tell about a named individual concerns none other 
than Modestus. Reduced to despair and helpless 
lamentation by the obduracy of the hotheads 
now in control of the situation, Zacharias, osten- 
sibly humouring the insurgents, now summons 
a monk called Modestus, who was the abbot of 
the Monastery of Theodosius (situated between 
Mar Saba and Bethlehem], and instructs him to 
go to Jericho to collect a force of men to come 
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to the relief of the city under imminent siege. 
Modestus promptly complies, presumably man- 
aging to get through before the enemy encircle- 
ment is complete.® But if this story is already 
teetering on the brink of absurdity, much worse 
is to come. Two chapters and about three pages 
later,” the tale of Modestus’ mission is resumed 
and we learn that the forces he had contrived to 
muster for the relief of Jerusalem took to flight 
at the mere sight of the strength of the Persian 
army encamped around the city but, now left to 
his own devices, the monk took refuge in a rock 
above and in front of which a Persian guard had 
been posted. But God who protected the Prophet 
Elishah and slew those who were coming to kill 
him before they should see him, closed the ene- 
mies’ eyes and kept His servant unscathed and 
Modestus made his way down to Jericho in peace! 
Nevertheless, even these seeming absurdities are 
to a certain extent amenable to rational explana- 
tion or at least to intelligent guesswork once they 
are seen in both their cultural and their historical 
context. It is conceivable that Zacharias, know- 
ing that the fate of the city was already sealed, 
resorted to the strategem of feigning enthusiastic 
support for the insurgents because he wished to 
secure the timely escape of Modestus. Perhaps he 
saw in him the one person capable of steering the 
surviving Orthodox Christian community of Pal- 
estine through the troubled waters that lay ahead. 
If so, events were soon to prove him right. 

To return to Strategius, he probably was an 
eyewitness to Zacharias’ ploy (if that is what it 
was} to ensure a safe exit for Modestus. Whether 
he was privy to any further understanding there 
may have been between the two men, there is 
no way of telling. For the legendary and fantastic 
elements with which he concludes the story he 
must have drawn upon hearsay picked up on his 
return after his succesful escape from captivity 
in Persia. The ultimate source of these fictions 
must have been Modestus himself. No doubt they 
must have received considerable embellishment 
as they were passed around by word of mouth 
from one community of pious and credulous des- 
ert monks to the next but even in their original 
form they must have served the purpose of di- 
verting from the public persona of Modestus any 
possible suspicion of complicity or collaboration 
with the enemy. The favour shown him by the 
Persian authorities and his assiduousness in fos- 
tering friendly relations with them do indeed sug- 
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gest the possibility that he had on some occasion 
turned informer. Such a situation is, after all, not 
so surprising: when a community’s very survival 
was under threat somebody would have to be pre- 
pared to act as its representative or spokesman 
and inevitably there would be a time when such 
an individual would be obliged to walk a peril- 
ous tightrope between cooperation and collabo- 
ration. In this sense perhaps there is something 
of an analogy in the the story set in the reign of 
Septimius Severus three or so centuries earlier 
and recorded in the Babyilonian Talmud of Rabbi 
Eleazar, son of Rabbi Simeon.7! 

It has been suggested that, besides extending 
toleration in 617 to the Orthodox Christian com- 
munities of Palestine, Khusrau granted the sta- 
tus of a majority religion to the Monophysites of 
Syria Palestine and Egypt (who in fact constituted 
the overwhelming majority in those provinces), ”2 
thus allowing them to regain their churches and 
episcopal Sees after more than a century of Or- 
thodox domination and intermittent persecution. 
Interestingly, the Orthodox reaction to this new 
situation has been recorded in a passage in 130th 
chapter/homily of the Pandectes. This particular 
chapter is entitled “On the Kingdom of Heaven” 
and the work as a whole, it will be recalled, was 
written and dispatched at a time when there was 
no possibility of foreseeing how long this new sit- 
uation would continue. The significance of this 
passage, once it is placed in correct historical 
context,’ is considerable and on that account it 
merits translation: 


.. when our iniquities had multiplied and raised 
high our heads and we had not been chastened by the 
Chaldaeans’ scourge nor had their yoke subdued our 
stift-necked obstinacy but we became still more intent 
upon wrongdoing, therefore did Satan inflict upon us 
with God’s consent a plague with power to attack the 
inmost self, the marrow and the bones. We have heard 
that a forerunner of the Antichrist in the east has come 
wishing to occupy the See of Antioch, bearing the 
name “Athanasius,” though “Death Immortal” would 
be a better one (Antiochus is making an untranslatable 
pun here on the Greek words: Athanasios thanatos, 
and athanatos) and preaching the doctrines of Apolli- 
narius, Eutyches, Severus, and Jacobus.’4 This rumour 
has greatly disturbed the Orthodox inhabitants of the 
Holy City, and the monasteries in its neighbourhood. 


It only remains to note here that the period of 
relative tolerance and pluralism inaugurated in 
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617, which probably lasted in the Persian-occu- 
pied provinces for some time even after the death 
of Khusrau on the 29th of February 628, did not 
even last two years after Heraclius’s triumphant 
restoration of the Cross on the 21st of March 
630.” But Heraclius’ victories were to prove even 
more ephemeral in their consequences than those 
of Khusrau: in 638 Jerusalem was surrendered 
on terms to the Arabs by its Orthodox Patriarch 
Sophronius and on the 12th of September Cyrus 
set sail for Rhodes, having surrendered Egypt to 
the Arabs according to the terms of a treaty that 
he had been instructed to make with them. 


Conclusion 


Perhaps the most important consequence of this 
extraordinary series of events is that a region 
divided along cultural lines ever since the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great was reunited by 
military force through the agency of a regime of 
limited toleration sanctioned by the latest reve- 
lation. In some respects this transformation was 
not so very different from that apparently envis- 
aged by Khusrau II. Yet an element of continuity 
remained, in which can be seen the continuing 
tragedy of the Middle East, with its three revealed 
religions, each the self-appointed custodian of un- 
alterable truth, with their proliferating sectarian 
divisions and competing orthodoxies and often 
with no other available counterweight to chaos 
and dissolution than the exercise and mainte- 
nance of absolute power and where the only chal- 
lenge to unquestioned obedience has been that 
provided by unquestioning belief. 

In more comprehensive retrospect and from the 
hard-won vantage point of modern civilization, 
it might appear, on the surface at least, that in 
the period from Constantine’s first sighting of a 
luminous apparition in the sky to Heraclius’ tri- 
umphant restoration of the True Cross, the foun- 
dations had been well and truly laid for what in 
Gibbon’s celebrated phrase has been described as 
“the triumph of barbarism and religion.” If so, 
those foundations were unfortunately to remain 
unchallenged for many centuries to come. 


Notes 


l. The steady whittling away (especially in the pe- 
riod from Constantine to Justinian) of such protection 
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and privileges as had earlier been afforded the Jews in 
earlier legislation and in keeping with traditional Ro- 
man Law notions of equity has been discussed in great 
detail in The Jews in Roman Imperial Legislation Ed- 
ited with Introductions, Translations, and Commen- 
tary by Amnon Linder (Detroit, 1987), pp. 54-90 and, 
in the body of the work (pp. 99-411), where all the rele- 
vant legal texts are edited, translated, discussed, and 
furnished with detailed notes and separate bibliogra- 
phies. This invaluable work is an English version of its 
author’s Hebrew original, which was published in 1983 
by the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities. 

2. All the religious legislation of the Roman emper- 
ors from Constantine to Theodosius II has been help- 
fully summarized and set out in chronological order 
with concise references to each individual piece of 
legislation in P-P. Joannou, La legislation impériale 
et la Christianisation de l’empire romain, Orientalia 
Christiana Analecta 192 (Rome, 1972), pp. 64-111. 
Though we do not have the same wealth of material 
for this particular kind of legislation in the Sasanian 
Empire, the following instructive example from the 
Book of a Thousand Judgements: A Sasanian Law- 
book, Introduction, Transcription and Translation of 
the Pahlavi Text Notes, Glossary and Indexes by A. 
Perikhanian (Costa Mesa, 1997), p. 317, A38, 12-16, is 
worth quoting: “(And} another (thing) is said: all the 
property possessed by a sorcerer shall go to the rat if it 
is firmly established that he is a sorcerer, but if he (= 
the sorcerer) has brought material harm (‘destruction’) 
then (his property shall go} to (the person) to whom he 
brought harm (‘destruction’); and if evidence is given 
concerning him (= the sorcerer}, but it is not possible 
to establish exactly to whom in particular he brought 
harm, then (the property of the sorcerer) is seized for 
the benefit of the witnesses.” Heretics are treated in 
the same manner as sorcerers. It should perhaps be 
noted that the fate reserved for sorcerers in the Chris- 
tian Empire (theoretically and even in practice] is con- 
siderably harsher, for which, see Codex Theodosianus 
IX 16, 4, whilst the punishment for heresy, for which, 
see C. Th. XVI 5, 25, is very similar. 

3. This incompatibility must already have become 
established even in the Jerusalem Church before A.D. 
70, because, as has been pointed out with regard to at 
least one section of its successors after the flight to 
Pella: “There is another factor in this separation from 
Judaism, one of perhaps greater importance than the re- 
jection of halakah. It is the person of Jesus. With their 
acceptance and proclamation of the deity of Jesus, the 
Nazarenes went beyond allowable limits for a Judaism 
of ever stricter monotheism.” See, for the passage and 
the perspective just quoted, R. A. Pritz, Nazarene Jew- 
ish Christianity (Jerusalem, 1988), p. 110. 

Belief in the divinity of Jesus is, of course, emphatically 
rejected by the other strictly monotheistic “Abrahamic” 
religion, as evidenced by Sura 4, verse 171 (numbering 
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is that of the official Egyptian edition). Indeed, it might 
be argued, from a purely historical perspective, that it 
was precisely this inherent contradiction at the heart of 
Christian belief which was to result in a continual blur- 
ring and redefining of the boundary between the human 
and the Divine and to give rise to a seemingly endless se- 
ries of increasingly acrimonious theological debates and 
increasingly bitter sectarian divisions—contradictory 
tendencies and tensions that culminated in the Chris- 
tological Controversies of the fifth to seventh centuries, 
with disastrous consequences for society as a whole and 
much unnecessary suffering and loss of life. 

4. In the Gospel according to Matthew (perhaps to 
be dated to some time between A.D. 80 and 100} a dan- 
gerous point of escalating religious hostility and ha- 
tred was reached and stamped with an apparent seal 
of permanence and authority that was to have fateful 
consequences for many centuries to come. For the date 
of Matthew, see W. G. Kiimmel, Introduction to the 
New Testament (English translation, London, 1975) pp. 
119-20. Kiimmel’s attempt (pp. 115-18) to offer a cor- 
rective for our perception of what he terms “the seem- 
ingly crude anti-Jewish viewpoint of Matthew” (p. 
115) might be acceptable as a piece of well-intentioned 
modern exegesis, but what matters in the long retro- 
spect of history is the reception down the ages of that 
“seemingly crude anti-Jewish viewpoint,” and there 
can be little doubt what that was! It is perhaps worth 
recalling in this connection that it was not until the 
Second Vatican Council of 1962-1965 that the largest 
Christian denomination formally dropped the charge 
of “Deicide.” Accurately and ominously in the light 
of what we now know, K. concludes (p. 121): “Accord- 
ingly, Mt has become in a real sense the Gospel of the 
church.” 

5. According to Theophylact Simocatta (henceforth 
Theoph. Sim.), ed. C. De Boor, rev. P. Wirth (Stutt- 
gart, 1972), p. 125, lines 21-26, Hurmazd sent Bah- 
ram the symbolically insulting gift of female clothing, 
signifying presumably dismissal with ignominy for 
cowardice, and a royal dispatch relieving him of his 
command. 

6. For all these dates, see Rev. M. J. Higgins, The Per- 
sian War of the Emperor Maurice (582-602), pt. 1, “The 
Chronology, with a Brief History of the Persian Calen- 
dar” (Washington, D.C., 1939), pp. 26-31. 

7. I have discussed these events and their general 
significance for Sasanian and Byzantine history in 
some detail in BAI 3 (1989), pp. 77-88. It is perhaps 
worth noting that, according to Theoph. Sim., p. 178, 
lines 13-21 and p. 179, line 22-p. 180, line 4, Bahram 
had tried unsuccessfully to secure Maurice’s neutral- 
ity by the offer in exchange of even greater territorial 
concessions. 

8. R. H. Charles, The Chronicle of John (c. 690 
A.D.), trans. from Zotenberg’s edition of the Ethiopic 
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version (London, 1916, repr. Amsterdam), chap. XCVI, 
sections 9-13. 

9. The Armenian History Attributed to Sebeos, 
trans. with notes, by R. W. Thomson, pt. 1, “Transla- 
tion and Notes” (Liverpool, 1999}, chap. 11, pp. 18-19. 

10. See Theoph. Sim., p. 162, lines 2-22, and George 
of Pisidia, Heraclias II, ed. Pertusi (Ettal, 1959), verses 
178-90, where hostile propaganda, rhetorical exaggera- 
tion raised to a new level of absurdity, and downright 
lies are all enlisted in order to conjure up the fantastic 
picture of an entire dynasty of parricides! 

11. Cf. the translator’s footnote 133: impious ana- 
wrén “without law or religion,” commonly applied by 
all Armenian writers to the Persians. 

12. See the remarks of J. Labourt, Le christiansme 
dans l’Empire perse sous la dynastie sassanide (Paris, 
1904), pp. 205-6: “Ce prélat, soucieux avant tout de 
l'intérêt de son Eglise, avait évité de se compromettre 
avec les compétiteurs qui se disputaient la succession 
de Hormizd. S’il n’avait pas conspiré avec Bahram, il 
ne s’était pas non plus prononcé nettement en faveur 
du roi légitime.” 

13. As J. Neusner, A History of the Jews in Babylo- 
nia, vol. 5 (Leiden, 1970), p. 107, has pointed out: “In 
the struggle between Khusro II and Bahram VI from 590 
to 591, the Jews certainly sided with Bahram. Bahram 
had overthrown Hormizd IV, under whom the Jewish 
schools were closed. Furthermore, Khusro II, his rival 
not only favored the Christians but enjoyed Byzantine 
support. It was therefore natural for the Jews to side 
with Bahram.” 

14. Theoph. Sim. p. 201, lines 11-15: “On the sixth 
day he (i.e. Mebodes) condemned to death and killed 
with the sword many Jews who had been closely in- 
volved in Bahram’s revolution. For the support which 
Bahram had received from the Jews for his usurpation 
had been not inconsiderable.” The translation followed 
here is (with one tiny alteration) that of M. and M. 
Whitby The History of Theophylact Simocatta, An En- 
glish Translation with Introduction and Notes (Oxford, 
1986). 

15. L’Imperatore Eraclio (Florence, 1905), pp. 63-65. 

16. See the valuable and succinct discussion of these 
matters in The Armenian History Attributed to Se- 
beos, pt. 2, “Historical Commentary,” pp. 206-8. The 
suggestion made there (p. 207) that “It may perhaps be 
inferred trom the relatively unemotional tone of Se- 
beos’ notice that it derives from a Persian source” is 
attractive. 

17. Better known as Shahrbaraz, for an explanation 
of which, see R. W. Thomson’s note 391 on p. 62 of his 
translation. 

18. The Armenian History, pp. 68-70. 

19. See La Prise de Jérusalem par les Perses en 614, 
ed. G. Garitte (Louvain, 1960), Introduction, p. II, n. 6: 
“Le manuscrit d'Oxford est une copie très rapprochée 
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de l’original, la plus ancienne et manifestement la 
meilleure qui nous soit restée.” 

20. Cf. Garitte’s Latin translation p. 55, lines 19- 
21: “Et ut advenit ille (i.e. Modestus) ad civitatem quam 
dicunt Sozos, quae est in limite Palestinae, mortuus est 
ille mense Decembri septima decima.” I have arrived at 
the date, 17th of December 630, by combining this in- 
formation with that contained in PLRE III B, p. 894.9. 

21. Note the formal address and call for attention 
(Latin translation, p. 1, line 10) with which the work 
opens and the author’s description of the character of 
his own composition “hic liber auditorum animam 
suscitat” (ibid., p. 2, lines 8-9}. 

22. Despite Strategius’ disclaimer at p. 2, line 34— 
p. 3, line 3. It is a matter of profound regret that ig- 
norance of the Georgian language prevents me from 
examing the question properly but it can be seen 
even from selective comparison with the Arabic ver- 
sion that the Georgian version has preserved certain 
turns of phrase and types of word play that belong es- 
pecially to the inflated rhetoric and tastless affectation 
that characterize much of the extant literature of the 
Age of Heraclius. Thus, the summary preceding the 
opening address employs the phrase “de omnibus quae 
advenerunt super Ierusalem et incolas eius per Babylo- 
nios, Persas et Chaldaeos iussu Chosroae regis eorum,” 
where the agents of destruction “Babylonians, Persians 
and Chaldaeans” are all used synonymously and re- 
dundantly with reference to one and the same people. 
Both Babylonioi and Khaldaeoi are used as synonyms 
for Persae in Theophylact Simocatta as a glance at de 
Boor’s Index Graecitatis will show. Likewise the elabo- 
rate word play (easily intelligible in a Greek original] 
conveyed by “Nam in adventu nostro in Babylonem, 
non super flumen Babylonis duxerunt nos, sed ad flu- 
men Persiae” (Latin translation p. 38, lines 10-12) has 
so confused the writer of the first of the two Arabic ver- 
sions published and edited by Garitte in 1973 that he 
has resorted to translating “So, when we arrived at that 
place they were herding us not towards the river Jordan 
(ila nahr al-’urdunn) but towards the river of Persia.” 
But a bit later where there is a plain and unmistakable 
allusion to Psalm 137 (p. 41, line 4 of Garitte’s first 
Arabic text) the translator renders the opening words 
of the psalm correctly as “beside the river of Babylon 
we sat and wept” (‘inda nahr babil jalasna wabakaynéa). 

23. Chap. XVII. I/p. 35, lines 5-6: “Et rursus aliam 
etiam rem flebilem viderunt oculi mei.” 

24. Chap. XX. I/p. 44, lines 21-30, to be precise. 

25. Chap. II. 2-VIII. 5/p. 4, line 21-p. 14, lines 1-3. 

26. Chap. V. 7-9/p. 8, lines 15-24. 

27. Chap. V. 10-12/ p. 8, line 25-p. 9, line 4. 

28. I have supplied this additional detail from the 
first of the Arabic versions edited and published by G. 
Garitte in 1973, chap. IX. 6/p. 17, lines 6-7. It is perhaps 
more than coincidence that the name of the otherwise 
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unknown “lake” referred to by Strategius should re- 
semble so closely the place name Mâmillâ in which 
there was a “historic Muslim cemetery that dated back 
to the Arab conquest,” for which see Jerusalem in His- 
tory, ed. K. J. Asali (Essex, 1989}, p. 260. 

29. Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (2nd 
ed. Munich, 1897, repr. New York, 1970), pp. 146-47. 

30. Relevant details pertaining to this shorter ver- 
sion edited by Peeters can be found in the Latin Intro- 
duction, VIII, notes 15 and 16, to G. Garitte’s edition of 
the two Arabic versions of Strategius, which the latter 
published in 1973. | 

31. Kirche und theologische Litteratur im byzan- 
tinischen Reich (Munich, 1959) pp. 449-50. 

32. Op. cit., p. 449, “Dieser Strategios (oder Eustra- 
tios) muss ebenfalls ein Mönch von Mar Saba gewesen 
sein, nichts jedoch berechtigt zu einer Identifizierung 
mit Antiochos.” 

33. Migne, PG 89, pp. 1422-28. 

34. Presumably, “there” (ekeise) refers to the Lavra 
of St. Sabas and is to be understood from the perspec- 
tive of the scribe who names the sender and addressee 
of the letter and alludes briefly to the treatise itself and 
its concluding prayer. 

35. The Greek word exomologésis does not have an 
English equivalent. It involves a complex of attitudes 
ranging from an open admission of having sinned and 
incurred condign punishment from a just and merciful 
God to praise of His mercy and pleas for enlightenment, 
forgivness, and deliverance. An excellent illustration of 
these attitudes can be seen in Psalm 51 in both the 
Septuagint and the original. 

36. “the prevailing Chaldaean storm” (tou epikra- 
tountos Khaldaeikou kheiménos). This deliberately 
coded turn of phrase has been chosen to signify Persian 
invasion and occupation of the territory of the Roman 
Empire. The names of Chaldaeans, Babylonians, Medes, 
and even Parthians have all been laid under contribu- 
tion in the bombastic and pretentious style in vogue in 
the Age of Heraclius in order to provide elegant varia- 
tions for “Persian” and “Persians,” as is abundantly il- 
lustrated in the verse panegyrics of George of Pisidia and 
the historical work of Theophylact Simocatta. But in the 
present case the less obvious phrase seems to have been 
chosen in order to avoid any suspicion of spying, should 
the letter be intercepted before leaving Persian-occupied 
territory. At all events, since the reference here is to the 
plight of Eustathius and his monks, of which Antiochus 
was made aware on receipt of Eustathius’ letter, Anti- 
ochus’ reply must be dated to a time close to the Persian 
capture of Ancyra in 620. The same coded expression is 
used in a slightly expanded form with reference to the 
same occasion at PG 89, p. 1628, lines 3-4: heneken tou 
epikratountos Khaldaeikou kheimoénos pdsan tên oik- 
oumenén (“on account of the Chaldaean storm prevail- 
ing throughout all the civilized world”). 
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37. That is to say by the prophet Amos, for which 
cf. LXVII Amos 8. 11. There might also be an allusion 
to Matthew 4. 4, where Jesus is portrayed as quoting 
Deuteronomy 8. 3. 

38. Cf. 2 Corinthians, 12. 9. 

39. Greek hoi makarioi, for makarios used of mar- 
tyrs, see Lampe, PGL, p. 822 (left-hand column) s.v. 3 b. 

40. Philippians 1. 23. 

41. That is, the nearby province of Arabia, for which, 
see A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire (Oxford, 
1973), p. 713. 

42. LXX Isaiah 57. 1-2. 

43. LXX Wisdom 3. 1-7. 

44. Matthew 7. 14. 

45. Acts 14. 22. 

46. Note: hés dyo khronous, “about two years” and 
for the meaning khronos = etos i.e. “a year,” see E. A. 
Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzan- 
tine Periods s.v. 2. Unfortunately, the Latin translator 
has completely misunderstood this phrase and taken it 
to refer to a stay of a further two months, “duos alios 
prope cum demorati essemus menses” (my italics}! 

47. PG 89, pp. 1421—25B. 

48. Their number is specified later on in Antiochus’ 
letter (1425 D) as follows: “the tally of the slaughtered 
Fathers stands at forty-four names” (ho de arithmos 
tôn anaerethent6n Paterôn estin onomatôn tessera- 
konta tessarôn), which suggests that many of the bod- 
ies were no longer recognizable. 

49. The perpetrators of this outrage are described 
as “Ishmaelites,” a description confirmed at 1425 B, 
where it is stated that two years later some monks were 
tardy in responding to Modestus’ appeal to return to 
their Lavra “owing to fear of the Saracens nearby.” The 
perpetrators of the massacre might conceivably have 
been part of an allied Arab contingent serving with the 
Persian forces, but they are more likely to have been 
marauding Bedouin taking advantage of the prevailing 
chaos. What they most definitely were not was, despite 
Beck’s reference (op. cit., p. 449) to the forty-four mar- 
tyrs “who fell in the Valley of the Kedron under the 
swordstrokes of the Persians,” Persians! Beck’s actual 
words are: “Der Pandektes beginnt auch mit einem 
Bericht über den Tod der 44 Martyrer, die im Kedrontal 
unter den Schlägen der Perser fielen.” 

50. Anlecta Bollaniana LXV, pp. 1-56, “Les ex-voto 
de Khosrau Aparvez à Sergiopolis.” 

51. Evagrius, ed. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier (London, 
1898) p. 235, lines 15-17. 

52. Ibid., p. 236, lines 3-5. 

53. See Peeters, “Les ex-voto,” pp. 44-45, n. 1. 

54. Cf. Labourt, Le christiansme dans l Empire perse, 
at n. 12, p. 92, where he offers a remarkable insight into 
the exaggerated expectations of the Christians of Persia 
in response to the tolerant and favourable treatment 
accorded them by Yazdgard I for the greater part of his 
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reign. After explaining Yazdgard’s actions in terms of 
political sagacity and a natural preference for peaceful 
solutions and referring to how towards the end of his 
reign he had been provoked into reversing this policy 
by the deliberate destruction by a fanatical Christian 
priest of a fire-temple adjacent to a church, he observes: 
“Mais, en 410, les chrétiens purent croire que Iazdgerd 
allait reprendre à son compte le rôle que, cent ans plus 
tôt Constantin avait joué dans l'Empire Romain.” But 
the conversion of Constantine had occurred as the re- 
sult of an unusual combination of events and in a very 
different cultural and historical context. Yet, it would 
be a mistake to underestimate the capacity for survival 
and self-replication of this kind of misconception. 

55. I have translated this statement from chap. X.9, 
p. 19, lines 10-11 of the first of the Arabic versions ed- 
ited and published by Garitte (the second differs only in 
respect of the choice of two synonyms). The Georgian 
version, so far as one can tell from the Latin translation, 
is more expansive and more emphatic but it appears, in 
this instance, to add little of substance. We are told ad- 
ditionally that the inhabitants of Jerusalem (referred to 
simply as populus) are destined for captivity in Persia 
(in Persiam) that the Jews who began to destroy the 
churches had “stayed on in Jerusalem” (remanserunt 
in Jerusalem) and that they began to “destroy and burn 
with their own hands the holy churches that were not 
yet destroyed” (manibus suis destruere et incendere 
sanctas ecclesias quae remanserant non destructae). 

56. Wout Jac. Van Bekkum, “Jewish Messianic Ex- 
pectations in the Age of Heraclius,” in The Reign of 
Heraclius (610-641): Crisis and Confrontation, ed. G. J. 
Reinink and B. H. Stolte (Leuven, 2002), pp. 95-112. 
The passage quoted is from pp. 103-4, but the whole 
article is important. 

57. There is a short but penetrating discussion of 
this very large subject in D. M. Olster, Roman Defeat, 
Christian Response and the Literary Construction of 
the Jew (Philadelphia, 1994). 

58. Cf. Garitte’s Latin translation of the Georgian 
version p. 3, line 9 “propter peccata nostra.” 

59. For the date, see The Armenian History Attrib- 
uted to Sebeos, pt. 2, pp. 208-9. But the assertion on 
p. 208 that Antiochus’ letter to Eustathius was “writ- 
ten probably late in 616” is without foundation. The 
fugitive and itinerant lifestyle forced upon Eustathius 
and his monks in order to ensure their survival sug- 
gests a date close to the Persian capture of Ancyra in 
620, as I have explained in some detail at n. 36 above. 

60. There is a useful short discussion of some of 
these explanations in Neusner, A History of the Jews 
in Babylonia, vol. 5, pp. 122-24. 

61. The name of a skilled craftsman of the tribe of 
Judah who built the bronze altar on which Solomon 
“offered a thousand holocausts” before embarking on 
the construction of the Temple. See LXX, Paralipom- 
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enon 1.5. Zerubbabel (LXX, Esdras II. 3. 2.) was the 
leader of the first of the returning exiles, who “rebuilt 
the altar of the God of Israel.” 

62. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

63. The Church of Holy Sion. 

64. PG 89, p. 1428/1024 A-B. 

65. Cf. Latin translation of Georgian version, p. 8, 
lines 20-34. 

66. Cf. translated extract from Sebeos. 

67. Latin translation p. 8, line 28. 

68. Cf. H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Litera- 
tur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959}, p. 204. 

69. Latin translation V, pp. 12-20. 

70. Ibid., VII, 1-6. 

71. Cf. Baba Mezia, Hebrew-English Edition of the 
Babylonian Talmud (New York, 1986}, 83b-84a. R. El- 
eazar, son of R. Simeon, was put under pressure by the 
Roman authorities to help them detect and apprehend 
certain individuals referred to as “thieves.” When he 
does so he receives a message from R. Joshua, address- 
ing him as “vinegar, son of wine” (i.e. “degenerate son 
of a righteous father”) how long will you hand over the 
people of our God for slaughter!” (lines 38-40). The 
passage concludes with a short reference to the parallel 
story of R. Ishmael, son of R. Jose (lines 58-61). Elijah 
appears to him and reproaches him in identical terms 
and when he pleads force majeure, the prophet retorts, 
“your father fled to Asia, do you flee to Laodicea!” 
There is a short discussion of the general historical sit- 
uation at the time in A. R. Birley, The African Emperor 
Septimius Severus (London, 1988), p. 135. He does 
mention briefly the present episode but his knowledge 
of it appears to be second-hand since he does not even 
name the tractate in which it is recorded but refers sim- 
ply to the Talmud, which is a very large address. His 
words are: “The Talmud reports pro-Roman activity by 
the Rabbis Eleazar and Ishmael, and Jerome, indeed, in- 
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sists that that Septimius and Antoninus “very greatly 
cherished the Jews.” Somehow, I do not find Jerome’s 
insistence particularly convincing. 

72. See W. H. C. Frend, The Rise of the Monophysite 
Movement (Cambridge, 1972), p. 337. 

73. Frend, The Rise of the Monophysite Movement, 
p. 347 and n. 1 misdates this passage to ca. 631, which, 
clearly, is impossible. 

74. The only names in this list with any contempo- 
rary relevance are those of Sevrus and Jacobus. Severus, 
patriarch of Antioch (512-518), deposed on July 20 
after condemnation of his teachings as heretical, was 
the leading thinker and theologian of the monophy- 
site movement and was an influential figure right up 
to his death in 538. Jacobus (James Bar‘adai) was con- 
secrated in 542, as metropolitan of Edessa and died on 
the 30th of July 578. His major contribution was to the 
geographical extension of monophysitism through his 
missionary activities, which spanned a period of more 
than thirty-five years and “covered great areas of Syria, 
Armenia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Isauria, Pamphilia and 
Asia” (Frend, The Rise of the Monophysite Movement, 
p. 287). The names of Apollinarius and Eutyches are 
routinely present in such contexts. In the 11th anath- 
ema of the Fifth Ecumenical Council held at Constan- 
tinople in 553, for instance, these two figure alongside 
five other named individuals, viz. Arius, Eunomius, 
Macedonius, Nestorius, and Origen! The Athanasius 
described as “the forerunner of the Antichrist” is, of 
course, Athanasius I Gammâlâ, the Jacobite/monophy- 
site patriarch of Antioch (593/594-630/631). 

75. See ibid., pp. 349-50, “When Cyrus (i.e. the new 
Orthodox patriarch of Alexandria and plenipotentiary 
governor of Egypt} reached Alexandria, Benjamin (i.e. 
the monophysite patriarch) immediately went into hid- 
ing and instructed his followers to do likewise.” 


